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Subject:  " Scandanavian-American  Food."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.S.D.A. 


This  eternal  "business  of  planning  food  for  the  family  —  sometimes  it 
grows  very  monotonous,  doesn't  it?     Sometimes  the  "best  menu-makers  get  into  a  rut 
for  lack  of  new  ideas  and  don't  know  where  to  turn  for  variety.    Well,  on 
occasions  like  this  your  neighbors  can  often  help  you  —  your  next-door  neighbors, 
perhaps,  or  your  friends  in  neighboring  lands.    You  can  get  many  helpful  food 
ideas  from  foreign  countries.    In  fact,  many  dishes  that  are  now  well-established 
in  the  American  diet  originally  came  from  other  lands. 


ly  these  colonists  ate  and  cooked  in  the  new  country  much  as  they  had  at  home. 
Being  sea-faring  people  and  close  to  some  of  the  greatest  fisheries  in  the  world, 
naturally  they  were  used  to  sea-food.    Also,  coming  from  cold  northern  countries 
where  the  growing  season  is  short  and  where  fields  are  often  small  and  stoney, 
they  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  all  food  produced  from  the  land.    Whether  their 
skill  in  cookery  developed  from  the  need  to  be  thrifty,  or  from  some  inborn 
appreciation  of  good  food,  who  can  say?    Anyway,  Scandanavian  food  is  famous  the 
world  over. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  adopted  so  many  of  the  Scandanavian 
ways  of  making  simple  foods  appetizing  that  we  have  long  since  forgotten  their 
source  and  call  them  American.    Also  the  newcomers  on  their  part  were  quick  to 
try  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals  and  meats  they  found  in  this  nev;  land  that 
were  strange  to  them.    But  here  and  there,  luckily,   some  families  still  serve 
distinctive  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  dishes. 


Norwegians  excel  in  the  cooking  of  fish,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  the  people 


from  a  small  country  with  a  12,000-mile  coast  line.    Cod,  haddock,  halibut,  salmon, 
herring,  and  mackerel  from  the  sea,  and  trout  and  other  small  fish  from  the 
mountain  streams  and  lakes,  are  an  important  part  of  the  daily  menu.    Boiling,  or 
rather  simmering  in  water  below  the  boiling  point,  is  perhaps  the  favorite  way  of 
cooking  fish.    As  an  example  of  how  tradition  sometimes  checks  up  with  scientific 
discovery,  it  is  interesting  to  find  tha.t  old  Horse  recipes  emphasize  cooking 
fish  at  moderate  temperature,   exactly  what  modern  science  shows  is  the  best  way  to 
cook  protein  foods.    For  moderate  temperature  keeps  the  protein  of  fish,  meat, 
eggs,  and  cheese  tender,  while  intense  heat  tends  to  make  it  tough. 

With  this  plain  cooked  fish  and  boiled  potatoes  are  served  melted  butter 
often  with  lemon  juice  or  chopped  parsley  added,  or  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of 
well-seasoned  sauces.    But  the  reputation  of  many  a  Norwegian  cook  rests  on  her 
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fish  padding,  which  in  the  old  country  requires  hours  of  hand  labor.    With  modern 
mechanical  devices,  though,  fish  pudding  can  be  prepared  in  short  order.  The 
start  of  fish  pudding  is  fresh  haddock  ground  and  pounded  almost  to  a  smooth  paste. 
Then  the  fish  is  mixed  with  eggs  and  milk,  and  salt  and  a  few  grains  of  grated 
nutmeg  are  added  for  seasoning.    The  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  mold,  steamed 
or  baked  slowly  until  it  becomes  firm,  and  turned  out  on  a  hot  platter  and  served 
with  melted  butter  or  cream  sauce.    Other  popular  dishos  are  fish  omelet,  fish 
balls,  fish  calces,  fish  soup,  and  especially  in  winter,  lutefisk  —  dried  codfish 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  soda  for  a  week  and  then  freshened  for  days 
before  cooking. 

Of  all  the  fish  products  from  Scandinavia  cod-liver  oil  has  perhaps  greatest 
nutritional  value.    Long  before  vitamins  were  discovered  Scandinavian  people  were 
extracting  the  oil  from  cod-livers,  using  it  themselves,  and  giving  it  to  their 
children.    Also  the  fishermen  who  sailed  their  little  boats  far  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  never  lost  a  chance  to  feast  on  the  fresh  fish  livers  from  their' 
catch.    Call  it  instinct  or  what  you  will,  anyway  they  were  getting  vitamin  D  to 
tide  them  over  the  long  sunless  winter  when  no  ultra-violet  rays  shine  on  the  skin 
and  help  to  manufacture  vitamin  D  in  the  body.    The  oil  in  the  cod-livers  is  also 
rich  in  vitamin  A,  which  again  probably  made  up  for  the  scarcity  of  green  leafy 
vegetables. 

Scandinavians  are  also  great  users  of  dairy  products  and  thereby  hangs  one 
of  the  classic  tales  in  vitamin  history.    Danish  butter  is  famous  and  casks  of  it 
are  shipped  all  over  the  world.    Before  the  World  War  when  the  Danish  butter  trade 
with  other  nations  was  especially  brisk,  the  children  of  Denmark  suffered  from  a 
serious  eye  trouble.    Then  came  the  naval  blockade  restricting  exports,  and  Danish 
children  had  whole  milk  instead  of  skim  milk  to  drink  and  more  butter  for  their 
bread.    Their  eye  trouble  disappeared,  because  the  generous  supply  of  butter  and 
cream  in  the  whole  milk  gave  them  the  needed  vitamin  A. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  Scandinavian  food  immediately  calls  up  visions  of  the 
Swedish  smorgasbord  or  the  Norwegian  koldt  bord.  loaded  with  delicacies.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  smorgasbord  may  be  simple  or  elaborate  as  the  fancy  and  the 
food  budget  dictate.    Generally,  though,  it  includes  one  or  more  kinds  of  fish, 
such  as  pickled  herring  with  sliced  onion,   sardines,  or  smoked  salmon;  then  a  dish 
or  two  of  pickled  beets,  cabbage  slaw,   sliced  cucumbers,  radishes,  tomatoes, 
dressed  lettuce,  or  potato  salad;  and  cheese,  generally  cottage  cheese  and  if 
possible  one  of  the  old  country  varieties  made  from  goats'  milk.  Sometimes  there 
are  also  wafer-thin  slices  of  ham  or  smoked  tongue  or  sausage,  and  a  spicy  fruit 
conserve,  in  remembrance  perhaps  of  the  lingberries  which  grow  in  the  mountain 
pastures  and  are  first  cousins  to  our  cranberries.    The  visitor  to  the  smorgasbord 
helps  himself  to  whatever  strikes  his  fancy  and  then  sits  down  at  his  place  at  a 
table  to  eat  his  assortment  with  rye  bread  or  cracker-like  flatbrod  baked  on  top 
of  the  stove.    The  smorgasbord  idea  is  in  great  favor  in  this  country  as  an  easy 
informal  way  of  entertaining. 

Danish  pastry,  Norwegian  pyramid  cakes,  Swedish  coffee  bread  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  delicious  products  of  Scandinavian  ovens. 


